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See the Wonderful Combination Offer 


ON PAGE 170. 


To every person who receives this number of the American 
Bee Journal we make a most magnificent offer. 1t is made to 
New or Old subscribers, and ought to bring us thousands of 
subscriptions right away. The Woman’s Home Journal is one 
that will delight and interest and educate the women folks for 
12 months; and the book—‘‘ Samantha at Saratoga ’—is just 
brimming over with healthy humor. The book and woman’s 
paper are alone are well worth all that is askt for the combi- 
nation which also includes a year’s subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. (See page 170.) 

Of this number of the Bee Journal we will send out just 
10,000 copies, many of them to those who are not now regu- 
lar readers. All such are specially invited to subscribe for it, 
and begin to receive its weekly visits. It will surely pay 
to do so, if at all interested in bee-keeping. 


Should there be any new subscribers that would prefer to 


| 


have the Bee Journal! alone, we will send it to such, from the | 
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Several Visits—Nebraska Apiarian Building. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


On the last day of August, 1896, I started for Omaha, to 
visit some relatives I had not seen for many years. When I 
got to Osceola I found that I should have to wait a few hours 
for a west-bound train. In order to pass away the time I in- 
quired of a man who was working about the station if he 
could direct me to some one in or near town who kept a goo 
many bees. Hetold meto go down a street leading south 











Nebraska Bee and Honey Pavilion, State Fair Grounds near Omaha.-—Sce page 168 also. 


time we receive their subscription to the end of this year, for | 
only 60 cents. This offer is made only to induce those not now | 


getting the Bee Journal, to give it a fair trial. After that, we 
believe they will not try to do without it. 


We hope our present subscribers will show these two gen- 


erous offers to their bee-keeping friends, and endeavor to get | 


them to send in their order at once. We are trying to do our 
very best for the interest of all dee-keepers, and we believe 
they appreciate our efforts fully, and will now do what they 
can to help on the success of the old American Bee Journal. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., Publishers. 


| modern apiarian 


from the station, then turn to the right and go till I reacht 
the next street, then go on a little farther south and I would 
find a man named M——, who kept bees. 

I started out with pleasing anticipations of having an 
hour or so of talk with a man who could bee by the book, and 
who was managing an apiary by the aid of all or most of the 
appliances. Forgetting my instructions 
when I reacht the first street running east and west, I turned 
to the left instead of turning to the right, and then when I 
reacht the next street running north and south I went on 


| south, but saw no signs of a bee-keeper around any of the 


| dwellings in that part of the town. 


Seeing the tops of some 
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buildings beyond a rise in the road ahead of me, I concluded 
the bee-keeper must be over there. The road led me along 
the east end of a graveyard, and terminated a little beyond 
the graveyard at a building which showed unmistakable signs 
of being a sJaughter house. This arrangement did not seem 
to me to be exactly in accord with the fitness of things, but I 
did not feel disposed to quarrel with the arrangement much, 
so long as it was I that did not have to ‘‘ pass through a 
slaughter house to an open grave.” 

fetracing my steps past the graveyard, I made inquiry 
in the outskirts of town, and soon found where the bee-keeper 
lived. He was not at home, but some one, I presumed to be 
his daughter, told me that I could look at the bees. Aftera 
little search, I found them in the midst of weeds and grape- 
vines and cornstalks and potatoes. This man, who kept a 
good many bees, had five colonies. Four of them were in box- 
hives, and the other one wasin an 8-frame dovetailed hive, 
from which the paint was mostly gone, and it seemed to be 
terribly loose at the joints. ThenI sadly retraced my steps 
to the station. 


APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE NEBRASKA FAIR. 


When I reacht Omaha, I found the Nebraska State Fair 
was in progress there. I spenta portion of two days on the 
Fair Grounds, and as might be expected, the larger share of 
this time was past in the spacious building devoted to bees 
and honey. Iwas very much pleased to find an Iowan there 
with by far the largest and most attractive exhibit in the 
building. Mr. Kretchmer’s exhibit consisted of bees, honey, 
and apiarian supplies. I was particularly struck with the 
completeness of his exhibit of supplies. On my return, I was 
told by a resident of the place where Mr. K. does business, 
that Mr. Kretchmer is doing a good business there, and that 
his business is a great help to the town. 

In one corner of the Bee and Honey building I found Mr. 
Stilson with an exhibit of honey and supplies. He had also 
quite a large lot of sweet clover seed, and was showing the 
‘* White” combined section-press and foundation-fastener. 
This seemed to me to be a good thing for the work it is de- 
signed to do, and I wondered why its sale had not been pusht 
outside of Nebraska. 

Next to Mr. Stilson was Mr. Whitford, with an exhibit of 
honey and supplies. I had atalk of half an hour or so with 
him that was interesting to one of us, I am sure. 


Farther along was Mr. Stolley’s exhibit of sweet clover 
honey. Mr. Stolley was not in the building while I was there. 
There were some fair exhibits by other Nebraska bee-keepers, 
but none that approachtin magnitude that of Mr. Kretchmer’s. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 
se 


More Information About Honey-Vinegar. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I am askt to answer the following questionsin the Bee- 
Journal: 

‘* Please tell us more about honey-vinegar. Can it be used 
in pickling, and all other purposes, the same as other first- 
class vinegar? Can it be sold to the grocery trade ?—Sus.” 


Honey-vinegar may be used for the same purposes as the 
very best cider-vinegar. It has the qualities, with the better 
flavor that honey gives it. We use it in pickles, in salads and 
in cooking. Ordinarily, itis too strong for pickles and has to 
be reduced by the addition of water. A good housekeeper gen- 
erally knows by the taste what proportion of water should be 
added to the vinegar, for pickles. 

For salads, it would be a mistake to add anything to it, 
the proper way is to use a smaller quantity than if the vine- 
gar was weak. French salad dressing is made with olive oil, 
good vinegar, pepper and salt and a shade of garlic. Fastid- 
ious people, who like garlic, but fear the after-taste, use it 
sparingly, by simply rubbing the garlic over a crust of bread 
which is cut up in the salad. The salad should be drest on the 
table, just as it is wanted, for the vinegar and oil wither the 
green plants of which it is made, and destroy their flavor, if it 
is allowed to stand any length of time. A tablespoonful of 
vinegar should be sufficient, if the vinegar is good, for a salad 
for half a dozen guests. If you ever try French salad with 
honey-vinegar, you will never want to use any other kind. 


Honey-vinegar sells to grocers, but not to all grocers in- 
discriminately. Many grocers cannot be coaxt into trying it. 
Their custom wants cheap goods, and cheap goods they 
must have. The vinegar for these dealers is to be had 
for five to ten cents per gallon. What it is made of is 
of no consequence. If it is only malt vinegar, or 
cheap cider vinegar, it is sufficiently healthy and although per- 





haps not very good, it will not injure those who use it ; butif it 
is pyroligneous acid, or, worse yet, cupric acetate, or oil of vit- 
riol weakened with water, it is a danger to those who use it. 
Those who buy vinegar make a mistake when they buy a 
cheap product. A family does not use a dollar’s worth of vin- 
egar in a year, and those who understand the risks that they 
run in using a poor article very readily see that it is bad econ- 
omy. 

Those grocers, who are anxious to sell nothing but the best 
goods, very readily buy the honey-vinegar, and after it is in- 
troduced, it usually sells for twice the price of the cheap arti- 
cle. Wesell several barrels of it every year, and have custom- 
ers who buy nothing else in the way of vinegar. We whole- 
sale it to the grocers at 20 cents, and the retail price usually 
30 cents a gallon. We are not the only ones who make it a 
practice to sell honey-vinegar. Messrs. Muth & Son, of Ohio, 
tell us that they make and sell some 40 barrels every year, 
and they say as we do, that it is not necessary torunin com- 
petition with the cheap article, as the better trade will readily 
pay the better price for a superior article. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the only healthy vinegar 
is that which contains animal life, unless this animal life has 
been destroyed by heat. This assertion was insisted upon 
particularly a few weeks ago by a microscopist who delivered a 
lecture in our city. He had with him a microscope of great 
maynifying power, the wonders of which were displayed by 
the aid of a calcium light, throwing the shadows upon a wall, 
and the audience was plainly shown thousands of vibriones— 
wriggling like snakes in a drop of good vinegar. Through the 
microscope these vibriones seemed a foot or more in length, 
but it isa fact that they may be easily noticed with the naked 
eye. Whether they are a cause or aresult of the acetic fer- 
mentation is not known. 

To sun up this additional article on honey-vinegar, allow 
me to advise the correspondent to try the honey-vinegar on a 
small scale. Making vinegar outof honey should not be con- 
sidered a good way to get rid of one’s crop of honey, especially 
if this crop amounts to thousands of pounds, but by judicious 
management one may make and sell several barrels of vinegar 
each year, out of residues of honey, such asthe washings of 
cappings, soured honey and remnants that might otherwise be 
lost. Hancock Co., Il. 
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Nuterous Experiments in Feeding Bees. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


As aresult of the poor season of 1896 in many parts of 
our country, a good many colonies will be short of stores when 
spring opens, and their condition will demand early attention 
and feeding—in fact, early feeding will be a necessity to save 
the bees, and bring them into a condition so the queens will 
lay, and the strength of the colonies kept up, for it is a well- 
known fact among bee-keepers that bees short of stores will 
rapidly dwindle in early spring, if not result in their starving 
outright. 

I have done more or less feeding since the early ’60’s. 
Formerly, my bees were in box-hives, and the colonies short 
of stores were put into the cellar to winter, the hives inverted, 
and pieces of comb honey laid over the combs, as a supplement 
to their scanty supply, gathered the previous season. 

Later, I transferred my bees all into movable-comb hives. 
Then, like all beginners, I desired a too rapid increase, and as 
a result I had too many weak colonies, which had to be fed in 
winter and during the spring. I tried different methods in 
practice at that time. Some were fed candy, and wintered 
fairly well; three were fed sorghum molasses, as was advised 
by some writer. These three colonies went where the wood- 
bine twineth, long before spring, as might have been ex- 
pected. Only good honey, syrup from granulated sugar, or 
candy made from that grade of sugar, are fit for winter stores. 

Upon the advent of the honey extractor I was quick to 
bring one into use. The extracting was done from the brood- 
chamber at that time, and the first season thatI used it I 
emptied allof the combs that contained very much honey, 
filled during clover and basswood bloom. Owing to a drouth 
later, that season we had but little fall honey, and, as a re- 
sult, the part of my apiary run for extracted honey was de- 
ficient in food for winter. I resorted to feeding, using honey 
largely for the purpose.. Then, and since, I have tried vari- 
ous methods. I have used dishes filled with honey or syrup, 
with pieces of combs to keep the bees from drowning, cloths, 
sticks, etc. I have used entrance feeders, fed by tipping the 
hives back and pouring the feed into the hive-entrances; 
atmospheric feeders, cans, and the like, also sack feeders in a 
small way. 

For spring, to test the merits as to increasing brood-rear- 
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ing, by feeding, in our location, 1 doubt very much the advis- | barrel springs a leak, and I lose my vinegar every time, be- 

ability of feeding for this purpose, but where the spring bloom | fore I findit out. So, of late years, I have been using 10- 

is it may be very desirable, and of considerable value. What- | gallon jars, and cover with a cloth and board, which lets in 

ever food is given, should not be too thick—it should not be as | just air enough to cause it to come quickly. 

thick as well-ripened honey. If my vinegar shows signs of having those ‘‘ vinegar eels” 
After trying most of the bee-feeders in use, I find none | in it, I scald and skim it, and wash out the jars carefully, 

equal to that of J. A. Golden. It is so handy, economizes the | and tie cloths over tightly under the boards. 
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have a dearth of bloom between apple, raspberry, etc., com- candied honey; and Dr. Miller either tells them to melt them, 


: bya : came or give them to the bees to clean, and save what little honey 
ing early, and clover at the opening of summer. In this case, they can from the bottom-board. 
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heat; itis used justover the brood. The feeder is setina Warren Co., Ill. & 
surplus case used for 4% sections. The food receptacle can oh ¥ 
be made shallow or deep, as desired. If shallow, for stimula- bs 
tive spring feeding, a mat can be placed over the feeder . 1 & 
scala and the hive cover on this, thus retaining the heat to Liquefying Candied Honey in the Combs Re 4 
the maximum. ~— . , pe ae . BY I. W. BECKWITH. i i 
I am yet feeding a little each spring to further test the . a + 
matter in the way of increast brood-rearing. We sometimes Correspondents frequently ask what to do with combs of | ; 
+ 


feeding will be very useful. For general purposes | reserve 


3333 
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brood-frames filled with honey to supply any colonies defficient Now I want to whisper in the Doctor’s ear, and say to ; ff 
in honey, and prefer it to any other plan. him to tell the next one to put those combsin a very damp, i i 

tat lace, and in a few days the honey will all be liquified. q ; 

should not strive to more than double his | ¥9*™ Place, 4 yn 

er om gp s Try to keep all strong. Feeding for wio- Uncapping will very much hasten the process. Probably the : «, 
er except in extremely poor seasons, will not then be needed. best place is over a colony of bees in the cellar, with a honey- . ne 
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It does not pay to extract all honey and feed back syrup for board between (that will let the heat and moisture pass, but 
winter food. I prefer hives or brood-chambers large enough ae wet wong _ oe ping Sar ao. — 
to hold honey enough to last until May. I have tried small es oe " — 6 Se, eaneee CaS 
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m : and without danger of any granules being left in the sections . i 
ones to my heart’s content. - Carroll Co., Ill. to injure the next crop. I : 
+ MANAGING VICIOUS BEES. , | 
Things That are Worth Remembering. Reading the articles of L. S., page 486, and the one by i . 

BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL Geo. S. Vinal, on page 595 (1896) reminds me of some ex- : io 


periments I had many years ago. 


I had two colonies, one pure Italian and the other ‘‘ high 
grade,” that were as wicked as those that these gentlemen 
tell about. It seemed that the more foreign blood, the longer 
and more active their ‘‘tongues” at either end. They were 
certainly the best workers I had. (See articles referred to 
above.) The fowls and all other animals learned to avoid 
that part of the orchard, and Iam not sure but they kept the 
thieving birds out of the cherry-trees. If one should pass the 


To feed the bees in seasons when they cannot get a living 
themselves, and thus preserve alive ‘‘the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 

To have the supers on tbe hives before the bees get the 
swarming fever—a little too early is better than too Jate. 

To have everything in readiness for swarming time. 

To keep cool and collected when bees are swarming. 

To put all bee-utensils in place when done using them, in- 
stead of leaving things lying around helter-skelter, which 
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‘ . hives when they were all inside (if it was not too cold or dark), ae | 
will often cause much loss of valuable time in hunting them. they would be attracted either by the sound or jar of the foot- 
And to keep a little reserve strength for emergencies. steps, or by the smell, and come swarming out. The more I 3 
LOOSENING HONEY IN SUPERS. smoked, the worse they were. I even smoked them till they 


could not fly, and assvon as they recovered sufficiently they 
When taking honey from the hives, if the supers are in- | would hoist the black flag. 


verted, and laid upon a honey-board, and then piled one upon At last I took the smoker, well filled, and approaching the 
the other, nearly all the sections will break loose from the hives at night as cautiously as possible, I would fill the hives 
super and slip down upon the board, so they are easily re- | with smoke, being careful not to let the smoker touch the 
moved from the super. This refers to honey taken from the hive, nor jar itin any way. After doing this a few times, as 
vn he gg weather, and supers having a bee-space above soon as they got the least smell of smoke they would run up 
= peep the white flag—that is, they would hum their subjection, and 
Should there be sections only partly filled, it would not be | goon became as docile as any bees I had; and the next spring 
well to turn the sections bottom upwards, as some would be they had not forgotten the lesson in the fall 
apt to crinkle down or fall over edgewise. “i Weld Co., Colo. 
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If full supers taken off the hives late in the fall are in- i 
verted, and strips of wood a bee-space thick (or as thick as ”* 
the bee-space above the section in the super) were laid on " 
each row of sections, and the supers piled one above another, Yellow Sweet Clover—A Few Facts. 
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their weight would press them loose if in a warm room, and I 
think probably they would loosen even if in a cold room, but 
I am not sure. In thus writing of the yellow variety of sweet clover 
If full supers are inverted on the hives a few days before (melilotus officinalis), my experience dates back 17 years, so 
taking off, the bees nicely fill out all vacant places, and seal that all bee-keepers are not ignorant of it or its habits. From ; 
them in nearly all around, but they soil the sections badly with the glowing accounts of itin northern Nebraska, one would aif 
propolis, sealing the two sections together where the top one be led to believe that bee-keeping would be revolutionized by ; 
rests upon the under one. Sometimes it will be difficult to | @ liberal application of the seed of melilotus officinalis. Re- 
remove them from the hives—they will stick so. So itis not | member, Iam not writing from northern Nebraska, but from 


BY JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


advisable to turn supers over while on the bives. Ontario, Canada, which means considerable in latitude, and ; 
therefore may mean considerable in the way of secretion of a Sy 
MAKING HONEY-VINEGAR. nectar. 4 
This is easily made by throwing into a jar all scraps and An American bee-keeper, inquiring about seed, asks the ; 
scrapings of clean refuse honey, and pouring in the jar warm | Question: ‘‘Is it any better than the white variety?” Now, y 


rain-water (well water will answer), and into the same jar Mr. Editor, I crave the liberty of your columns, in order to 
pour in all fruit-juices or jellies or preserves that have soured, | ®#uSwer this correspondent, also to give my experience with 
or settlings from the vinegar and mothers that gather on top | the two varieties, and their habits. 
of the vinegar. I would say, emphatically, that the yellow is not equal to 
If the honey-vinegar is wanted to be white, I would not | the white in many respects, because it blooms at a time when 
put in grape or any dark fruit-juices, but an amber vinegar | wehave an abundance of white, Dutch and Alsike clovers, and 
that does not look darker than cider sells just as well as a | very few bees will then be seen upon it. Its roots are shorter, ii 
white vinegar. Of course, it should not freeze; I keep mine | and don’t penetrate so deep into the subsoils to extract mois- a 
in the kitchen or pantry until it gets partly soured, then drain | ture. Its spikes of bloom are fewer, and not so long, and it : . 
it from the settlings into the large jar with my other vinegar. | sheds its bloom quicker; the shoots from the root or seed are \ 
I can never get barrels hoopt tight enough to hold vinegar if | not so abundant; while for hay it is not to be compared with y 
Kept in the cellar. Evenif the bung is left out and the open- | the white—I should say about two to one in favor of the q 
‘ng covered with a cloth, the iron hoops always burst or the | white. As to pasturage, both are eaten greedily—lI see no dif- 
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ference, but I would expect the best results from the white, as 
it is the more vigorous grower. 


There is one peculiarity about the yellow sweet clover 
that I have not seen noted by any one, and that is, the seed- 
pod—examine it, and you will find it contains from one to 
three seeds, differing entirely from the white in this respect, 
which carries only a single seed in each pod. Its stems are of 
a reddish nature, while the white are greenish. In very dry 
seasons it often refuses to bloom a second time, while the 
white never fails, and is the last flower to be seenin bloom 
that bees work upon. 

Since becoming acquainted with the nature and habits of 
the yellow variety, I find it better to confine it to bottom 
lands, and northern exposures. The reason for selecting 
these locations is to retard its early blooming. It seems to 
thrive in moist places. I have quitea few acres growing in 
the marsh, which I expect to see covered with it, in extent 
about 1,000 acres. I can assure you it will not be my fault 
if this is not the case, if I live long enough. 


Having on different occasions made reference to it, and 
admitting that it is finer in the straw, yet I have seen it on 
rich, moist soil six feet in height. As a contrast, I have a 
sample of the white that measures 12 feet. It is more shy, 
and not so sure as a cropper. You can throw the seed of the 
white anywhere, and be sure of a catch, if the seed is good, 
almost every time; but not so with the yellow. Yet there is 
something beautiful about its pretty, little, yellow blossoms, 
that endears it to the lovers of flowers, which are a shade 
larger than the white. When there isa good stand it looks 
handsome when in full bloom. After being cut, it covers the 
ground, andis of acrawling, or creeping, nature, never be- 
coming very erect. Itis not at all obnoxious, in fact I have 
repeatedly sown italong some of the boulevards and streets, 
and it meets with no objection. This is one feature that com- 
mends it to bee-keepers. 

In thus writing I am candid, having no personal aim in 
view, and no seed for sale, all being spoken for. My last year’s 
crop of seed of the white variety, amounted to nearly 3,000 
pounds, a few hundred pounds going to the United States. So 
I take this way to thank my United States bee-keeping friends 
for the interest they are taking in this, the queen of honey- 
plants. Ontario, Canada. 


3K 
Preventing Bees from Leaving a New Hive. 
BY L. L. SKAGGS. 


Just put an entrance-guard over the entrance and leave 
it there until they are satisfied with their new home. The 
bees may come out several times, but they will return, because 
the queen can’t follow. 

I have been practicing this for four years, andI find it 
beats giving a frame of brood, or any plan that Lever saw in 
print. 

If you want comb honey, give the new swarm four frames 
of sealed honey and four frames of starters, and see how quick 
they will go to work in the sections, and the starters will be 
built out with worker-comb, as a rule. 


COMB HONEY HIVE—DON’T FEED SUGAR. 


Some one wanted to know if any one had tried a two- 
story 8-frame hive forcomb honey. Yes, I have, and I think 
itis the best way with old colonies that get the sections 
further from the old black brood-combs, and the sections are 
as white as those that are built over new swarms; and 
you have 12 months’ supply of honey in the brood-combs, and 
that is what I want. I don’t want to feed. I think that is 
the worst business that a bee-keeper ever got into. Better 
keep plenty of sealed combs, and never think of feeding. But 
if you do get in that fix, whatever you do, never use anything 
but honey, for if you do it will be going all over the country 
that you feed your bees on cheap sugar to ‘‘make” honey, 
and people will tell all kinds of yarns about you. Take my 
advice, and never use anything but pure honey, or you will be 
sorry for it. 

I think sugar-feeding has hurt bee-keepers nearly as much 
as adulteration. From what experience I have had in feed- 
ing, I would rather have two pounds of honey than three of 
sugar. It was what was intended for bees; they never get 
tired of working on honey, but sugaris different. They never 
rear much brood when fed on sugar. 


FIGHTING COMMISSION AND AULTERATING FRAUDS. 


Say, bee-keepers, if Mr. York gets a lawsuit on his hands 
by exposing frauds, why can’t wechip in a little to pay his 
expenses? A little from each subscriber would amount to 





considerable, and we would never miss it. It seems like a big 
load for one to take on his hands. He is saving bee-keepers 
lots of money, by exposing these swindlers, andI think we 
should stand by him, if he gets into trouble for our benefit. 
Say, Mr. York, why not you and some more editors, and 
able bee-keepers, frame a Billor a pure food law, and send 
out a copy to each bee-keeper to sign, and get all the signers 
possible, then return to you, and you present it to Congress ? 
Don’t you think the Bill would pass? 1 belieye nearly every 
man would sign such a Bill. If the lawmakers want to help 
the people, I think they would push such a Bill through at 
once. I am willing to do all Ican within the bounds of rea- 
son, to stop adulteration, or any other kind of fraud. 
Llano Co., Tex. 


[Thank you, Mr. Skaggs, for suggesting that all turn in 
and help in case we get into trouble for exposing frauds in the 
interest of bee-keepers. We are not afraid at all, but in case 
any swindler should think of fighting back, it would be a fine 
thing to tell him he’l] have to fight the whole bee-keeping pub- 
lic. He probably would ‘tink a coople dimes” before he be- 
gan to strike back. But they know better than to attempt 
that. 

Yes, it might be well to take up your suggestion about 
getting a law against adulteration. But the plan was tried 
once, and failed. Lateron perhaps some such plan may be 
undertaken again.—EDITOR. | 
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Several Notes on Bees in Nebraska. 
BY J. M. YOUNG. 


Bees are wintering finely in this locality, the temperature 
of the weather being so that they could fly every few weeks 
through the entire winter, but spring dwindling usually gets 
away with more bees than the winter here. 


WHERE TO Keep Honety.—The proper place to keep ex- 
tracted and comb honey is in @ warm, dry room upstairs in 
your dwelling or honey-house, where you have fire below the 
most of the time. Assoon as our honey is taken from the 
hives it is placed in the upper partof our dwelling, where the 
direct rays of the sun strike it at all times. 


STAMPING SECTIONS.—I never use labels on my honey- 
boxes, and yet my name and address appears on every section 
I puton the market. I havea rubber stamp with my name 
and address, that beats any label ever printed, and is just as 
attractive. Itis easily put on, does not cost very much, and 
several sections can be stampt in a minute, or several hundred 
in an hour. Just try one, and convince yourself. 





DATING CIRCULARS.—Quite a few circulars come to my 
address without any date on them. It seems to me that all 
printed matter of whatever nature should have something on 
it to show just when it was ‘*borned.” Also, if bee-keepers 
would use colored paper for the covers of their circulars it 
would be a big item in many ways. 


AN Up-To-DATE BEE-KEEPER is getting ready now for 
next summer, just as fast as he can. If he hasn’t been post- 
ing up on bee-literature all winter, and looking up the best 
and newest improvements he will surely be ‘left’ when the 
time comes for real work. The winter-time is the proper time 
to do all this—to fix hives, cases, boxes, etc. 


CANDIED Honky IN Sxctions.—I don’t agree with Dr. 
Miller (see pages 74 and 103) as to using old sections that 
had candied honey in them. I usually have sections every 
winter (and believe all bee-keepers have) that the honey will 
candy, and the unsealed honey will sour in the sections. My 
hives are all 2-story, and when the weather gets warm I place 
these candied sections of honey—in fact, all sections that have 
honey in them—in the upper story of the hives, directly over 
the bees, and leave them there for several days, andif the 
Doctor will do this I think he will not find any granulation of 
honey in them, and that they will be just as clean as anybody 
would want them. If the sections are put in the open air, I 
doubt if they are cleaned out properly. 


DRAWN-COMB AND END-SPACERS.—I am watching those 
fellows down at Rootville, on that drawn-out comb business; 
also that new improvement on frames with staples driven in 
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the ends, and I hope they may succeed. The idea of using 
drawn-out combs is a good one, and will be a big advantage to 
bee-keepers, but the cutting off the ends of the frames—well, 
I shall wait and see what the outcome will be, before adopting 
the plan. From whatI can gather from the idea, I don’t be- 
lieve itis just what Mr. Root thinks itis. Perhaps I may try 
a few frames in my own apiary this season, merely to test the 
idea. 


TALL Sections.—The idea of introducing tall sections is 
undoubtedly a good one, from the fact that they look much 
handsomer and neater when filled than a 4%x4¥% section. 
The bees will fill them quicker than a square section. Years 
ago 1 used what is called the ‘*2-pound prize section,” 2 
inches wide, with a 12-inch case. It did not take the bees 
any longer, apparently, to fill a case of 2-pound sections than 
a case of 12 or 24 one-pound sections; but as soon as the 
square sections came into use, [ laid them aside just because I 
only wanted one size section to handle in my apiary. I still 
have some of these same 2-pound sections lying around my 
shop; and to try them again, I think I will fix up a few cases 
of them next summer, just to see how an old idea will work 
along side the improvements of to-day. Now, if we can get 
just one pound in the tall sections, or near it, they will be all 
right. Everybody has become so used to buying honey in one- 
pound cakes that if we introduce anything that will hold more 
than a pound they will kick. A section 4x5x1} or by 1%, 
may make just one pound, or be the right size. If these sec- 
tions go over a pound the bee-keeper will be the loser, and 
the consumer the gainer. But, then, the greatest drawback 
to tall sections is thatof having to change all our cases, and 
what to do with the ones we already have. 

Cass Co., Nebr., Feb. 24. 

















The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY W. A. HAY. 


>The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association met at 
Anamosa, Feb. 10 and 11, 1897, and was called to order by 
Pres. F. M. Merritt. Secretary Keeler being absent, W. A. 
Hay was appointed Secretary protem. The Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s reports were read and approved. 
On motion of T. O. Hines, the President was given the 
power to appoint an experimental! staff. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


QurEs.—*‘ Shall we requeen in the fall or spring?” ANns.— 
It is the expression of this convention that we should requeen 
about the time of fruit-bloom, or as early as the weather will 
permit. 

Ques.—'‘‘Is it profitable to rear more than one race of 
bees? If so, what kinds?” Ans.—We believe that it is 
profitable to infuse new blood into our stock; and until we 
get a better bee by trial, we will hold to the Italians. 


QuEs.—-** What is the best method of keeping extracting- 
combs over from one year to another?” T. O. Hines replied: 
‘** When I extractthe boney from the combs, I would let the 
bees clean them up. I would replace them in the supers, two 
combs less than when there was honeyin them, and divide 
that space equally so that the combs will hang apart as much 
possible ; and stack the supers away in the bee-house, or hang 
them away with nails driven in the rafters in the bee-house, 
where they will keep equally as well. I also think it impos- 
sible to keep combs with pollen in, without sulphuring them.” 
Mr. Coverdale objected, and said that they are profitable for 
him to keep for breeding purposes. 


QuEs.—‘* What should be the condition of a colony in 
feeding back, to give the best results on unfinisht sections ?” 
Mr. Coverdale said tae condition of the colony must be good, 
and the bees put in condition that they will be forced to carry 
honey fed to them into the sections. And it is the opinion of 
this convention that it is not profitable to feed back. 


QUEs.—** Is it best to increase by natural swarming or 
nuclei to secure the best results ?” Mr. Hines desires increase 





for the best results by natural swarming. Mr. Coverdale said: 
‘If | want both increase and honey, by nuclei.” D. Benton 
prefers natural swarming. Pres. Merritt, for the best results, 
would increase after the honey season. 

Ques.—‘‘ Is it best to spread the brood?” Ans.—It is, if 
you know how and when, and if it is done with great caution. 


QueEs.—** Does it pay to use full sheets of foundation in 
brood-frames ?” Ans.—Al! things considered, the convention 
thought not. 

The following paper was read by Mr. Frank Coverdale, 
entitled, 


ALSIKE CLOVER AS A FODDER FOR STOCK AND AS A HONEY- 
PLANT. 


In writing this paper I will endeavor to give plain facts 
from my own farm. I harvested my first crop of Alsike in 
1892, cut it for seed as soon as ripe enough, and it yielded, 
from 8 acres, 32 bushels of nice, clean seed (which I sold for 
$10 per bushel), and as nearly as I could tell, about one ton 
per acre of very good cattle hay, which was 8 tons, worth $5 
per ton, or $4, to which add $320, and we have $360. Take 
off $32 for hulling, and we have a net income of $328, which 
is $41 per acre—a better income than I ever obtained from 
any other crop on the farm. 

Alsike will yield at least 3 bushels of seed per acre, and I 
have obtained (the 4 years that I have grown it) an average 
of $6.75 per bushel for the seed; 75 cents off for hulling, 
leaves $6 clear. The value of one ton of good hay per acre is 
$5, making a net income of $23 per acre, saying nothing 
about labor of harvesting and threshing. 


Let us compare results with the corn-grower, or, in fact, 
any other crop. The average price of corn is about 32 cents 
per bushel, and about 35 bushels peracre is nearly the aver- 
age—40O bushels most; sold at 32 cents will net $12.80 per 
acre. Count the stalks at $1 per acre as feed, leaves $13.80 
net, saying nothing about the very much increast labor of 
caring for and harvesting. Corn or oats runs the land down, 
while Alsike builds it up. 

In considering the above, we might well add $5 more to 
the real worth of the ground for another crop after it has 
grown Alsike. If we should put it at $13.80, net income for 
one acre of corn, and $28 net for one acre of Alsike, we 
would have, in my opinion, a very correct statement, which 
will leave most decidedly $14.20 as the net value of Alsike 
over the average corn crop. 

Alsike hay cannot be beaten az a cattle food. They thrive 
well whenever they get it. The hay is nice and green, even 
after being hulled. Here is where Alsike gets the start of red 
clover; the latter turns mostly black before the seed ripens. 
Seed and hay can’t be had at the same cutting. 


Labor has gotten to bea bigitemonthefarm. It takes 
but little labor to handle a crop of Alsike for hay and seed. It 
is done all at once, and ata time when it seldom rains—just 
before oat harvest. This nice, well-cured, green clover can 
easily be gotten up. 

Alsike prefers low ground, but will do very well on hills, 
if the ground is in a good state of cultivation. It is inclined 
to grow too short on high, worn-out land. It does well where 
the soil is loose. It should not be sown on clay hills, unless 
manured. It will grow 4 or 5 feet high in a wet slough, right 
among slough grass, and will run out the grass. Alsikeis a 
short perennial. I have a field 4 years old, andit is now 
thicker than ever. It is grown north of us because of its 
ability to stand the long, hard winters. 


It is needless for me to say that this variety ranks well as 
a nectar-yielder. I would place our honey-yielding flora in 
the fotlowing order: Gray willow, heart’s-ease, sweet clover, 
Alsike, white clover, buckwheat, red clover, Spanish-needie, 
wild sunflower, and a blue flower that grows along bottom 
lands. 

I might say mich more, but this paper is already long 
enough. However, I will add that Alsike, like white clover, 
refuses to a great degree to yield honey during a very dry 
season. In 18941 secured 2,000 pounds of comb honey, 
nearly all, I think, from Alsike. There was over 1OO acres 
close to my bees, and they workt scarcely any on white clover. 
One bee-keeper, who had about the same number of colonies 
as I, andin about the same condition, secured scarcely any 
surplus at all. He was not within reach of the Alsike fields. 

Again, the honey from the above source was hardly as 
light in color as that from white clover, but lackt nothing in 
flavor. FRANK COVERDALE. 


PRESIDENT MERRITT S ADDRESS. 


It gives me pleasure to meet you again. These gatherings 
are for the purpose of exchanging views and thoughts, and 
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the pleasures that arise from a personal acquaintance with 
those engaged in the same pursuit as ourselves. 

Our present literature has advanced from a crude state to 
almost a perfect ideal. The older bee-keepers can remember 
in their early experience, if they would hear of an article ina 
paper on bees, they would travel for miles to read it. And 
then our hives and fixtures seem to have reacht perfection, 
and the mode of operating the same has become so general 
among bee-keepers that there seems to be nothing farther to 
be desired. But in this we are in error, for on opening any of 
the bee-journals one will find some new improvement on hives 
and fixtures, or a new system of management to secure certain 
results, and as certain conditions bring certain results, so are 
some results often discovered more by accident than by delib- 
erate planning of the apiarist. 

In advising with several of the members last spring, it 
was thought best to secure the services of three or four of 
the more experienced members to experiment on such lines as 
they may select. This was done to add new interest to the 
next convention, as much as to the benefits derived from the 
experiments. What benefits, if any, will be shown by the 
reports of the staff. As no members of the staff have reported 
to me their success or failure, I fear the work was interfered 
with by there being a very small honey harvest, andin some 
parts none at all the forepart of the season. But with dis- 
couraging reports, I would urge the appointment of a staff to 
continue the unfinisht work, and select other lines for the 
coming season. 

I would especially urge each member of the association to 
give special attention to some line of work in the apiary, that 
they are not satisfied with, and continue on that line until! all 
doubts are dispelled. It would add new interest at the con- 
ventions. 

The adulteration of honey should be considered by this 
convention. I would suggest that the Secretary be instructed 
to correspond with the secretaries of all associations in the 
State, asking them to circulate petitions among their mem- 
bers to be signed and presented to their various members of 
the next legislature, looking toward the enactment of a strin- 
gent law. We could then drive the foul curse of adulteration 
of foods from our State. 

The season of 1896 was one long to be remembered by the 
bee-keepers of eastern Iowa. The fearful winter losses, and 
absence of an early honey harvest, combined to discourage 
some of our apiarists. But there was much to be learned, 
even in a year of failure. In my apiary it was forseen in the 
spring that feeding would have to be done to all the colonies, 
and it was continued until basswood came into bluom. This 
and other causes I will not mention in this paper, greatly in- 
terfered with a line of experimental work I had laid out in 
my Own apiary. 

In conclusion, let me say that I feel grateful to the mem- 
bers of the experimental staff for the way they were willing to 
take hold of the work, and the assistance they gave me on 
other lines. F. M. MERRITT. 


The experimental staff was continued over to the coming 
season. Owing tothe failure of the honey crop they were 
unable to accomplish anything last season. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: President, F. M. Merritt; Vice-President, T. O. Hines; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. A. Hay, of Anamosa. 


The place selected for holding the next meeting was 
Maquoketa. W. A. Hay, Sec. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


—————2-—___— 
The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists‘of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 


telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 

—__—<-2»__—___- 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 17U ? 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Carniolan Bees and Advertisements. 


I would like to try the Carniolan bees, but I do not find any 
advertisement of any queens of that kind for sale. Could you 
tell me, through the Bee Journal, of any one who has Carnio- 
lans for sale ? A. S. R. 


ANSWER.—It’s rather early to think of getting queens, so 
it’s rather early to find advertisements of them. In plenty of 
time for you to order you’ll find queens advertised, and if you 
don’t find advertisements of any particular kind you’re pretty 
safe in concluding that practical honey-producers don’t care 
much for that kind. [Carniolans are offered in this number. 
—EDITOR. | 


<i 


Flour and Comb-Building. 


Our bees had several good flights here last week. I gave 
them ground rye and wheat flour, and it was a pleasure for 
me to see them so busy carrying itin. Dothe bees build comb 
from wheat or rye flour ? F. W. H., East Alton, Ill. 


ANSWER.—Probably flour of any kind cuts very little fig- 
ure in the matter of comb-building. Feed sweets, and comb 
will be built if it’s needed. 

eee 


The Dzierzon Hive. 


There is an old German who lives across the road from me, 
and has been ‘elling me of a hive they used in Germany, but 
he can’t give a discription of it so that I can make one. The 
name of itis ‘‘ Dzierzon.” He says it is an automatic hive. If 
you can give a discription of it in the American Bee Journal, 
I should be much obliged, not only for me, but the old gentle- 
men whois past 85 years. gE: W..& 


ANSWER.—Dr. Dzierzon is the one who to-day stands high- 
est of all men living as a leader in bee-culture. No living man 
has done so much for bee-culture. An English translation of 
his book, ‘*‘ Rational Bee-Keeping,” lies before me, but I feel 
very sure it isn’t worth while for you to have a description of 
one of his hives. You wouldn’t be satisfied to use it. For one 
thing, you wouldn’t be satisfied to have a hive from which you 
couldn’t lift out the frames at the top after taking off the 
cover. With the Dzierzon hive you open the side or end, draw 
out one frame, then another, and you cannot get the last 
frame out of the hive without first taking out every other. As 
to being an automatic hiver, itis no more so than hives com- 
monly in use here. It is some time since I read his book 
through, but I don’t remember seeing anything about automa- 
tic hiving, and certainly full instructions are given as to the 
managements of swarms that issue. 


Queenlessness—Putting on Supers, Etc. 


1. As I bought three colonies of bees and have not much 
experience, I would like to know how to tell when a colony is 
queenless in the spring after taken out of the cellar? 

2. Must the super be put on the hive as soon as I§take 
them out of the cellar ? ers oer,, 

3. Can I let the bees work in the supers all the season 
if I do not intend to feed them for winter ? 

M. S., Dubuque Co., Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. One way is to look for the queen." ¥But 
sometimes you may fail to find the queen, altho a good one is 
present. A better way is to look for eggs and brood. If you 
find eggs, or little white grubbs, inthe cells you may know a 
queen isthere. In rare cases the queen may not be Jaying 
when taken from the cellar, but will surely begin in a day or two, 
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unless the colony is taken out too early. Don’t take them out til] 
soft maples are in bloom, and not then unless the weather is 
favorable for bees flying. 

2. No, don’t put on supers till the full flow of honey has 
started. If white clover is your staple, don’t put on supers 
till it is in bloom. 

8. That depends. If you use 8-frame hives, and the 
frames are kept filled with brood till late, they may be short 
of winter stores. With 10-frame hives you are safer. Of 
course you musn’t leave a super on after the sections are fin- 
isht. 

rp 


Honey Griping in Medicine. 


Will honey gripe some people, if it be made into medicine 
and taken ? 7 


ANSWER.—I should hardly think so. 
ee eee 


Taxing Bees in Wisconsin. 


Are bees taxt, or taxable, in Wisconsin? Why I ask is, 
that I have been assest at the rate of $3 a colony, and there 
are some 800 or 1,000 colonies of bees within 3 or 4 miles 
of my two yards, that were not taxt. Our assessor has over 
100 colonies. I do not find a person yet in this (Clark) 
county, except myself, whose bees were taxt. I don’t intend 
to do anything about it, but I would like to knowif they had 
a right to tax my bees, and, if so, why the rest were not taxt ? 

H. C. 


ANSWER.—Each State has its own laws about taxing, and 
I don’t know what the Wisconsin lawis. Any lawyer or jus- 
tice of the peace ought to be able to show you the law. No 
matter what it is, there seems no shadow of justice in taxing 
one man’s bees and not those of another. There seems to be 
more irregularity about taxing bees than almost anything 
else. In some places they are not taxt at all. Butis there 
any good reason why they shouldn’t be taxt everywhere? If 
a man steals or destroys my bees I appeal to the courts for 
protection, and I ought to pay for that protection in the way 
of taxes. : 


i eee 
Shipping Honey in Jelly-Tumblers—Honey Cough 
Cures. 


1. I want to ship extracted honey in jelly-tumblers. 
shall I pack them for shipping ? 

2. How can I make a cough and cold medicine out of 
honey ? I mean by adding other ingredients. Would such be 
good for croup also ? MINNESOTA. 


How 


ANSWERS.—1. Pack in boxes in sawdust. But unless the 
honey is candied solid it will be likely to leak out under any 
covering you may put on. 


2. Yes, for an ordinary cough honey alone is a very good 
thing, and it may be compounded with almost any of the other 
articles good fora cough. Probably you can’t count much on 
it for croup unless you give enough to sicken the patient, and 
that would hardly be wise. Among other medicines for coughs 
is the following: 


HoNEY-AND-TAR CouGH-CuRE.—Put into boiling water a 
shallow tin disb containing a tablespoonful of tar. When the 
tar is hot, add a pint of extracted honey, and stir well for half 
an hour, adding to it a level teaspoonful of pulverized borax. 
Keep in a bottle well corkt. Dose, a teaspoonful every one, 
two or three hours, according to severity of cough. This 
recipe was givenin a former number of the Bee Journal by 
Dr. Peiro. 

Here’s another that’s good: Steep half acup of flaxseed 
in a cup of hot water. Strain out the liquid and mix with a 
cup of honey in which is put the juice of two lemons. 
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Moving Bees to Washington, etc. 


Having a 10-acre orchard in the State of Washington, 
aud a desire to introduce some bees in it, I subscribed for the 
American Bee Journal as one of the necessary ways to start 
right. Having never kept bees, it is unnecessary for me to 
tell of my limited knowledge of them. I also found the Bee 
Journal a little too heavy for a beginner. Can you spare space 
to give a little advice and answer a few questions. The ques- 
tions are these: Can bees stand a journey from this locality 
to Spokane, by freight ? About two weeks’ time is necessary. 








Had I better send full colonies, or nuclei?—48 hours by ex- 
press. Any general information you deem proper will be ap- 
preciated. Do not bee-keepers ever sell bees? I cannot find 
an advertisement to that effect. E. J. M. 


ANSWER.—A good text-book on bees would be interesting 
reading for you, and after a careful reading of such a book a 
bee-journal would be more enjoyable, and not so ‘* heavy.” 
Rightly prepared, a colony of bees ought to stand a two weeks’ 
trip by freight, but there aresome risks. Perhaps it would be 
as well to have a three-frame nucleus by express. Still better, 
if you could buy near by where you are going. 

Yes, bee-keepers sell bees very often, and a little later on 
you'll see plenty of advertisements, but possibly none to suit 
your case. Possibly the best thing is for you to put in a 
‘* want ad.,” and you'd likely get offers from which you could 
select. 

A man thatis bright enough to understand that bees and 
fruit go together ought not to make a failure with either. 
Success to you. 
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Golden’s Plan for Comb Honey. 


1. In following Mr. Golden’s plan, after the queen has 
been in the supers five days, then put back into the bive, will 
the queen-cells be destroyed? What time will it take them to 
do it? 

2. What effect will it have on the bees in the supers being 
queenless ? I. Cc. S. 


ANSWERS.—1. Your question evidently has in view releas- 
ing the queen without cutting out the queen-cells. In some 
cases I should expect the queen-celis to be torn down about as 
soon as the queen was releast, but in the majority of cases I 
should expect the old queen to issue with a swarm inside of 24 
hours. On page 834 (1896) Mr. Golden omits to say that 
queen-cells are cut out when the queen is run in, but [ have 
little doubt that he always cuts out all queen-cells before let- 
ting the queen out of her prison, and on page 854, where he 
gives particulars, he expressly mentions that ‘‘ Every queen- 
cell was cut out.” At the point where this statement is made, 
there is evidently an error that somewhat confuses the whole 
business. On page 834, a little below the middle of the first 
column, occurs this line: ‘‘ hive the fifth day. Every queen- 
cell,” etc. Now change the place of that period, and make it 
read: ‘‘hive. The fifth day every queen-cell,” etc., and you'll 
have what was really intended. 

2. You will see by the account on page 834, that the 
effect was all right, as he got a good yield of honey, but then 
the bees were never really queenless in the full sense of the 
term, for the caged queen was present all the time. 
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The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
is now officered by the following representative bee-keepers : 





President—W. T. Richardson; Vice-President—George W. 
Brodbeck; Treasurer—Los Angeles National Bank; Secre- 
tary—J. H. Martin, Box 152, Los Angeles. 

Board of Directors—G. S. Stubblefield, C. H. Clayton, R. 
B. Herron, E. A. Honey, J. la Rue, R. Touchton, J. C. McCuab- 
bin, W. T. Richardson, and F. 8S. Pond. 

Directors-at-Large—J. H. Martin and Geo. W. Brodbeck. 


Their last meeting was fairly well attended, and the in- 
terest manifested was surprising after so disastrous a season 
as 1896 proved tobe. But all are looking forward to a more 
prosperous year now. Prof. Cook, in the Cultivator and Poul- 
try Keeper, wrote as follows about the Exchange and pros- 
pects : 


‘* The outlook for a successful honey-year and for wise 
action on the part of the Exchange, fills all members with 
great hope. It is confidently believed that the Bee-Keepers’ 
Exchange is a tremendous step in advance. The officers are 
so wide awake, capable, conscientious and determined, there 
can seem little danger of a failure. The honey-producers also 
have the advantage of the Fruit Exchange, and they hope to 
steer clear of its necessary mistakes. It is believed that the 
advantages in improved sales, and also in more desirable pur- 
chases of supplies, will so commend themselves to bee-keep- 
ers that very soon we shall have all the bee-keepers of our 
State as members of this Association.” 


+o 
Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal! 


should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
See offer on page 170. 


scribe for it. 
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Editorial Comments. 








California Against Honey-Adulteration.— 
March 12 we received a letter from Mr. C. H. Clayton, of Los 
Angeles Co., Cal., informing us that his proposed anti-adul- 
teration of honey Bill, as publisht on page T2, is now the Jaw, 
having past both branches of the Legislature, and signed by 
the Governor. The Bill was past without amendment, which 
shows how carefully and satisfactorily it must have been 
prepared by Mr. Clayton. We congratulate both Mr. Clayton 
and the bee-keepers of the great State of California upon their 
success. Now, we trust they will see to it that it is thoroughly 
enforced. 





- ——_ =o ——___—_ 


Triangular Tin End-Spacers for brood-frames 
are used by Mrs. Julia McGuire, of Shelby Co., Iowa. She 
has kindly sent us a sample of them. It is a right-angled 
triangular piece of heavy tin whose two equal sides are about 
'¢ inch in length. The squarecorner is to be flattened so that 
it will stay in the wood better, then drive it in witha small 
hammer right under the center of the top-bar, and as much 
into the end-bars of the frame. The diagonal edge of the tin 
will cause the frame to slip down to place atthe side of the 
hive-rabbet, and be properly end-spaced. 

Mrs. McGuire thinks her end-spacer is better than the 
staple arrangement recently suggested. It can easily be tried, 
as such tin points can be had at any tinshop. 


- 0. 


Making Experiments in any line is often expen- 
sive. And often many experienced bee-keepers allow their 
enthusiasm to run away with their better judgment, thus get- 
ting them into useless outlay and trouble. 

Now we are not attempting to discourage a certain 
amount of experimenting by every bee-keeper, but we do wish 
to enter a word of caution to those who think that every time 
a new hive or frame is brought forward they must throw away 
all their old fixtures and lay in a big stock of the new. 

We think the better way would be to experiment a little 
each year. If a new hive is put on the market, just get a few 
of them’ to try until fully satisfied they are an improvement 
upon the kind you have been using right along. The same 
suggestion will apply equally well to other apiarian novelties 
and improvements. Better leave the extensive experimenting 
to the larger bee-keepers who possibly can better afford to lose, 
in case there is much chance for loss. 

Of course, the supply manufacturers get up things to sell 
—that’s their business, and it is often all right; but all manu- 
facturers are not as conscientious and conservative as they 





should be, and may attempt to push the sale of things that 
have not been thoroughly proven valuable. So we say, experi- 
ment on a small,scale, not more than you can do without en- 
dangering your success for the year. But by all means do 
some experimenting. Don’t be entirely satisfied with the 
favorable reports of others. Of course, most of the unfavor- 
able reports, when given by bee-keepers of experience, can be 
relied upon, and there’s no necessity of the inexperienced going 
over the same ground. 


—_—_——_—__—_.§-0- 


A Good Bee-Book should be in the hands of every 
one who would keep bees. It will avoid the asking of hun- 
dreds of simple questions. A carpenter could hardly make a 
success of his work without proper tools. Neither can the 
bee-keeper. And a first-class book on bees is one of the best 
‘*tools” a new bee-beeper can possibly have. There are three 
‘* best” books on the subject publisht in this country. They 
are: ‘* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” revised by Dadant; 
Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide;” and Root’s ‘‘A BC of 
Bee-Culture.” Each is mailed for $1.25; or we can send 
either Langstroth’s or Root’s with the American Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $2.00; or Prof. Cook’s book and the 
Bee Journal for $1.75. Which will you have ? 


ae F- +--+ — 


Nebraska Bee and Honey House.—0On the 
first page this week we give an illustration of the beautiful Bee 
and Honey house belonging to the Nebraska bee-keepers, and 
located on their State Fair Grounds near Omaha. Mr. E. 
Kretchmer, who is intimately associated with Nebraska’s 
apiarian history and advancement, contributed the following 
description to Gleanings for Dec. 1, 1896: 


The illustration gives some idea of the push and energy 
of our Nebraska brethren for apicultural industry, erected on 
the State Fair Grounds near Omaha, during the year 1895. 
It, nodoubt, is the most complete structure devoted exclu- 
sively to the exhibition of bee-supplies, bees, and their pro- 
duct. The building is a substantial frame structure, measur- 
ing, as you view the illustration, 64 feet from left to right, 
and 5O feet wide at each end, while the central portion pro- 
jects over 6 feet further to the front, and the two doors are 
covered with a so-called ‘‘lobby,” surmounted with tower- 
shaped framework, ornamented with balustrades and flag- 
staffs, while immediately over the entrance, resting on a 
neatly modeled lintel, may be seen an imitation of the old- 
fashioned German straw hive. ‘The iron-covered roof has a 
dome-shaped center, supplied with swinging windows, admit- 
ting central light and ample ventilation ; and over this rises a 
neat flag-staff, somewhat longer than the others, from which 
floats ‘‘ Old Glory.” 

The inside is floored with yellow pine; the side windows 
are large, and so arranged as to show the exhibits to the best 
advantage—the glass being stained or coated white to check 
the effect of the direct rays of the sun. Around the sides are 
placed long tables or shelves on which to place the exhibits, 
with closet room underneath to safely keep cases, crates, 
boxes, etc.; a railing, placed at a suitable distance from said 
tables, prevents visitors from crowding each other against the 
exhibits ; some of the honey and wax exhibits during the last 
fair were nearly iO feet high, and crowding against it might 
have caused considerable damage. 

Seats are placed in various parts of the building, where 
the weary visitor may find rest, or refresh himself at the foun- 
tain of pure water just outside of the door. 


In the center of the room stands a large glass case for the 
exhibit of honey and waxwork. This case is of the same size 
and shape as those used at the Columbian Exposition, in Chi- 
cago, in 1893, for the exhibit of honey and wax. This case, 
while it permits the exhibit of honey and wax in any manner, 
shape or form, protectsit against dust and damage resulting 
from handling by visitors. Next to this case a space is set 
apart for the purpose of practical demonstration of the man- 
ner of extracting honey; here our city friends are informed 
by lectures and ocular demonstration that extracted honey is 
Nature’s own pure sweet—clean, bright, and pure. 

The central portion of the front side of the building, just 
under the words ‘‘ Bee and Honey,” is set apart as the super- 
intendent’s office, separately enclosed, and furnisht with table, 
chairs, etc., and here the exhibitor may at any time, prior to 
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the opening day, make his entries and receive his entry-cards, 
correctly entered by a practical bee-keeper familiar with api- 
cultural phrases, avoiding the necessity of going to a remote 
part of the grounds, and then standin line before the entry 
clerk in the secretary’s office, awaiting your turn to make 
your entries. 

While we admire this magnificent building wherein to ex- 
hibit the ‘little busy bees”’ ard the result of their labor, we 
cannot refrain from mentioning that this building is due toa 
great extent to the untiring energy of Hon. E. Whitcomb, for 
over 10 years the President of the Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and to his able assistant, Mr. L. D. Stilson, edi- 
tor of the Nebraska Bee-Keeper, and Secretary of the 
Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Mr. Whitcomb has been the Superintendent of the bee 
and honey department of the Nebraska State Fair for 12 
years; and the writer well remembers the remark he made 
when, with his own hands, he set some posts in the ground 
and nailed on some boards, for the first separate shelter for 
the bee and honey exhibit. He said: ‘* We will have some- 
thing better.” His extensive acquaintance with nearly all the 
State officers, as well as the officers of the Fair association ; 
his zeal for bee-culture in Nebraska, his indomitable determi- 
nation, bordering on obstinate tenacity that would not take 
‘‘no” for an answer, has been the foundation, cornerstone, 
and superstructure of this building, to which every Nebraska 
bee-keeper—yes, every lover of the busy bee—may point with 
pride. E. KRETCHMER. 

—_____—~# ¢ 

Hioney Candy and Cookies.—Mrs. A. J. Barber, of 
Colorado, has very kindly sent us the following recipes for using 
honey in making candy and cookies: 


Honey-Canpy.—One quart honey, one small teacup of granu- 
lated sugar, butter{size of an egg, two tablespoons strong vinegar. 
Boil until it wfll harden when dropt into cold water, then stir 
in one small teaspoon of baking soda. Pour into buttered plates 
to cool. Without the vinegar and soda it can be pulled or workt 
a long time, and is just the thing for an old-fashioned candy pull, 
as it is not sticky, and yet is soft enough to pull nicely. 

Honey-Cooxktiges.—One large teacup full of honey. One egg 
broken into the cup the honey was measured in, then two large 
spoonfuls sour milk, and fill the cup with butter or good beef drip- 
ping. Putin one teaspoonful of soda and flour to make a soft 
dough. Bake in a moderate oven a light brown. 


We wish to thank Mrs. Barber for these two recipes, and also 
invite others to send in any more that are valuable, and that have 
not been recently publisht. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. G. A. ForcreRson, of Dakota Co., Minn., 
March 5, when sending his renewal subscription : 
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wrote us 


‘*Tam very much pleased with the stand the American 
see Journal has taken against fraudulent commission-men 
and honey adulterators. It seems to me thatif bee-keepers 
would unite, and stand together, great good could be done 
along this line.’’ 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., wrote us as 
follows March 9: 


‘The snow all gone but the deeper drifts, and spring 
seems to be coming on apace. This is early for us, but none 
too early for the bees, which have had no chance to fly in 
1897. Those in the cellar care not, of course, but those win- 
tered on the summer stands begin to want a flight quite badly. 
I hope that the American Bee Journal will meet with the 
success it deserves.” 


Dr. C. C. Miniter, of McHenry Co., Ill., wrote us as fol- 
follows Wednesday morning, March 10: 


‘‘A magnificent morning. Last night I went down cellar 
and ‘harkt’ at the entrance of every hive, and found only 
a colonies dead; and the book shows those three queen- 
ess. 

The Doctor had 270 colonies last fall, having increast 
during the season from 140, besides taking that nice crop of 
10,000 pounds of comb honey. No wonder he’s been so 
happy all winter ! 

_ Mk. Lurwer Henry Tucker, sevior editor and proprietor 
since 1873 of the Country Genteman, of Albany, N. Y., died 
Feb. 24, 1897. He was 62 years of age. He was a tireless 








toiler in his chosen pursuit, and progressive agriculture has 
lost one of its strongest supporters. The Country Gentleman 
is one of our best exchanges. Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson fre- 
quently contributes to its columns articles on practical bee- 
culture, showing that its editor used better judgment in the 
selection of his apiarian contributors than most agricultural 
publications do. The Bee Journal! extends sincerest sympathy 
to the bereaved family and friends of the honcred Luther 
Henry Tucker. 


Mr. J. A. GOLDEN, of Morgan Co., Ohio, wrote March 8: 
‘* Bees are breeding up quite a little for this climate so early.” 


Hon. Gro. E. H1.tTon, of Michigan, writing March 8, said: 


**Long may the American Bee Journal live, and receive 
a full share of the prosperity that will surely come under the 
present administration, in which ‘American markets for 
Americans’ will be the watchword.” 


Rev. H. Rours, a Lutheran minister of Rock Co., Wis., 
gave us @ very pleasant call last week. He has some 30 colo- 
nies of bees which he cares for in connection with his pastoral 
work. Last year he had about 800 pounds of comb honey. 
He has been experimenting a little in wintering bees the past 
few months, and we have invited him to write the results a 
little later on. 


Dr. Petro’s department, which appears quite frequently 
in the Bee Journal, is always worth reading. You will find it 
on page 175 of this issue. By the way, if there is anything 
wrong with your throat or lungs, it will pay you to consult 
him. He makes a specialty of these things. He is also a good 
family doctor—an M. D. of over 30 years’ standing—though 
he prefers to sit most of the time, as he’s pretty weighty ! 


Mr. J. C. THompson, of Logan Co., Ky., sends a descrip- 
tion of anew swarm-catcher he has invented. It is a little 
after the plan of the Hill swarm-catcher. A box is made by 
means of a frame of wood covered with wire-cloth, fixt on the 
end of a pole of sufficient length. One side of the box is cov- 
ered by a door which slides in grooves at each side, and a 
string running through a pulley allows the operator to close 
this door when the bees have entered. Then the box filled 
with the swarm is laid over the frames of the empty hive, the 
sliding door is opened, and the bees allowed to go down. 


Mr. C. A. HATCH, once one of tha most prominent bee- 
keepers in Wisconsin, is now in California. In an exchange, 
Prof. Cook has this to say about him in connection with the 
late meeting of the California State Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


** The presence of Mr. Hatch, late of Wisconsin, was very 
gratifying. Mr. Hatch is not only a bee-keeper of prominence 
in our country, but also a man of far more than ordinary in- 
telligence. He was not only one of the most successful honey- 
producers of Wisconsin, but was also quite noted as a general 
farmer, especially in the production of sheep and mutton. So 
successful was Mr. Hatch in his work that, for several years, 
he was appointed as one of the lecture staff of the Farmers’ 
Institutes of that State. California is greatly to be congratu- 
lated in having such a man with us.” 


Mr. A. S. Arxtns, of Washington Co., Vt., had this to say 
March 2, when renewing his subscription : 


DEAR Mr. York :—‘‘I don’t see how any one that keeps 
bees can get along and never look inside of a good bee-paper. 
I think the ‘Old Reliable” grows better ever week. The 
times.are very hard, but they will be much worse before I 
shall try to get along (and keep bees) without your valuable 
paper.” 


for that county. He says this in Gleanings: 


‘This county (Mesa) has about 4,000 colonies of bees. I 
personally examined 3,100 colonies last season. I destroyed 
by fire between 50 and 60, besides burning over 100 infected 
hives and other fixtures. I also drove quite a number of colo- 
nies back into their own hives after first saturating the inside 
of the hive with coal-oil, then burning it to a char, and giving 
them only V-shaped top-bars for starters. That the honey 
they carry with them is digested before they can build comb 
and store it is proven, I think, by the fact that of all the colo- 
nies so treated only two showed signs of the return of the dis- 
ease last fall.” 


(&~ This is a good time to work for new subscribers. 
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Seeeeeceeeeee 
' The Funniest Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” iat 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. \ eg 
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IMustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


its Pictures are Just Kil | i ng “T would teara isi ten" Sous lim’ if I an hima 


tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


This book was written under the inspiration of a Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, | turous delight the story of Samantha’s ‘tower’ to 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘“‘wayward pardner,”’ 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and 3} which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
mirth-provoking style. | | fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion. .+.+ 2.2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 


AN ‘Seaaeceeee Saeceeteccee SCeeeceeeeeaeeene’ 

AN To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 
ps SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 

A} THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL (Weekly) One Year, Cheap at 1.00 

AN WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Equal to magazines costing 1.00 All 3 fo r $1 e 2 S 
AN Total in Value, - + « $3.00 NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 
AN NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in aclub toward a premium. 
or 

AN * Postage paid by Address GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill 
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Read Every Word of Above Magnilicent Offer to New and Old Readers 
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Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, i 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 














Please mention the American Bee Journal. TAtf 
G i fi E S & 
BARKLEY ~y FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 





10.00 ROAD CARTS This cut shows our $5.50 Harness 
© and upwards. CARTS CE. which we makea specialty of and 
a Specialty. We guar- 


or Se arpasel,” and BUGGIES 7d aw DEFY COMPETITION, | specialty: we ua 
ae = i 


We also manufacture a complete line Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
of GOAT and DOG HARNESS from monials from our customers and see 
———— | $1.50 to $12. par what they think 
set. GOAT or DOG of Barkley Goods 
j CARTS from $4.00 and Business 

to $7.00. Write for Methods. It will 
GoaT CATALOGUE. 


BARKLEY 
$55.00 BUGGIES 
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pay you to do so, 


=—--7 hk) | manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
RAKES direct to consumers. going you the traveling man’s expenses 
e for illustrated catalogue and prices, 


d dealer's profit. ‘Writ Cy 
cout atvon | FRANK B, BARKLEY MFG, G0, Smicaco ts. | sm eansious 
































QuR New CATALOGUE — 


Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy | 
3B: @e 3:- eo 3:- eo 3:- oe * 


IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6% cents. The Cash musT accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 

t#™ A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
Effect of Cellar Wintering on 
the Bees vs. Outdoors. 
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Query 46.—Are bees taken out of the cel- 
lar in the spring any more tender than those 
that have been out all winter ?7—WIs. 


J. A. Green—I think so. 

G. M. Doolittle—I think not. 

Jas. A. Stone—I don’t think they are. 

A. F. Brown—I have no experience ina 
this. 

Eugene Secor—No, if properly win- 
tered. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I do not think that 
they are. 

E. France—I don’t know, as we win- 
ter all outdoors. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I’m afraid they are— 
sometimes, at least. 


W. G. Larrabee—I have had no experi- 
ence in cellar-wintering. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Some say they are, 
though I never thought so. 


C. H. Dibbern—I don’t know for sure, 
but it has always seemed so to me. 


Prof. A. J. Cok—Notif wintered well. 
They may be in far better condition. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—They seem to us 
to be, until they have had two or three 
good, cleansing flights. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I cannot answer 
from personal experience, as in my 
climate (Georgia) we winter out-of-doors. 


H. D. Cutting—I think not. Many 
old bees die after placing out that would 
have died during the winter if left out- 
of-doors. 

P. H. Elwood—The bees that winter 
the best are the tougnest, whether win- 
tered indoors or out. It is the poorly 
wintered bees that are tender, and 
dwindle. 


R. L. Taylor—Are cows wintered in a 
comfortable stable any more tender in 
the spring than those that have past the 
winter with the protection of a rail 
fence only ? 


Emerson T. Abbott—No. Would a 
man who had been out of the house only 
once or twice during the winter be as 
strong in the spring as one who workt 
every day in the open air? 


G. W. Demaree—Not if the weather is 
warm enough so that the bees are not 
subjected to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. But, really, I have but an experi- 
mental knowledge of cellar-wintering. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I have no experience 
in cellar-wintering, and in this climate 
(Indiana) I do not think it advisable. 
From what I have heard and read I am 
quite sure that cellar-wintered bees are 
more tender, and suffer more from spring 
dwindling. 

J. E. Pond—I have never kept bees 
inside, that is, I have always wintered 
them on the summer stands, but I see 
no reason why there should be any dif- 
ference in tenderness, whether kept out- 
doors or inside; and, again, I cannot 
imagine how any one can judge accu- 
rately in the matter. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—Perhaps not, but 
they are sure to have brood earlier, and 
when placed out-of-doors will be tempted 
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out in quest of water and pollen to feed 
their young, and perish in the cold; 
often to such an extent that not enough 
bees are left to cover the brood; and it, 
too, is chilled to death. My heaviest 
losses from spring dwindling have always 
been from colonies wintered in the cellar. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—I believe they are, 
but a paper read at the Lincoln conven- 
tion by Hon. E. Whitcomb, on the *‘ Im- 
portance of Watering in the Apiary,” 
and the discussion that followed, has 
somewhat changed my views in regard 
to spring tenderness, or spring dwind- 
ling, ard I’m going to test the matter 
myself this spring. 





General Items, 


Prospects for a Grand Yield. 

We havea prospect fora grand honey- 
yield the coming season, as the weather 
has been unusually warm, and rains plenty 
and gentle. Ithink we will have swarms 
by the middle of March. F. C. Wiearns. 

San Diego Co., Cal., Feb. 28. 
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Flattering Prospects, Etc. 


We had a good season last year, and the 
prospects are exceedingly flattering fora 
good crop of honey next season, as we have 
bad plenty of snow to keep the white clover 
well covered all winter. I have just exam- 
ined the bees in the cellar. and find them to 
be in good condition. F. A. CROWELL. 

Fillmore Co., Minn., March 3. 


_ >-—-_e. - _ 
Report for Last Season. 


Bees were, for the last season in part 
(east Pennsylvania) an entire failure. Last 
spring I brought out of the winter 10 colo- 
nies, increast them by natural swarming to 
13 during the summer. I did net get one 
pound of surplus honey. I decreast the col- 
onies by uniting weak ones to 11, and had 
to feed 150 pounds of sugar for winter 
stores, and they are now, so far,in good 
condition. Yesterday they bad a lively 
flight. I still like bees very much, and 
hope they will do better next summer. 

P. W. FLores. 

Lehigh Co., Pa., March 2. 


> 





Watering Bees—Wintering, Etc. 


While I enjoy reading the experiences of 
others, I learn some things by experience 
and observation which may be of interest 
tothem. I learned last summer that my 
bees needed a great deal of water, both 
fresh and slightly salt, and I supplied that 
want by boring two 3-inch holes about 14 of 
an inch deepin a piece of board, and in- 
verting in each a large glass can of water 
(one slightly salted), and fixing a frame 
over them so they would not tip over, and 
hanging them in the shade of a tree in the 
bee-yard. It was discovered to be quite re- 
markable, the amount of water they would 
take. If I neglected to fill them as soon as 
emptied, the bees would fairly swarm 
around me when I went into the yard, as to 
give me notice. 


I also observed that they used more salt 
water than fresh, during the breeding sea- 
son and honey-flow, and more fresh than 
salt later in the fall. 


I learned in putting foundation into 
frames with three wires the long way, and 
a groove in the top-bar, to spring the upper 
wire down in the center about 14 inch, and 
the center and bottom ones up about 14 and 
6 inch respectively, before imbedding 
them into the foundation, then the upper 
wire holds the foundation in the groove 
until the bees get it fastened, and as the 
bees warm up the foundation the lower 





—the unhappy and hopeless con- 
dition of many a wife and mother 
in the country home, all because me, 
they have not tried a remedy that 
is within their easy reach. One 
which has brought more health, 
happiness and sunshine into life 
than any remedy ever known. Its 


Y_) name is 
, Eee 


BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
ano MALARIA. 


Itis a purely vegetable prepar- 
ation, and numbers its cures by 
thousands. Try it and walk in 





Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 


Memorial Cards! 


(With Portrait on them) 
For presentation upon the death of a dear 
one, to relatives and friends, have come into 
vogue quite generally of late years among 
the American people. We furnish them to 
order. Send for free illustrated circular and 
price-list. Prompt and satisfactory work at 
living prices. Address, 
G. 8S. UTTER & CO., 
Times Building, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WANTED—ATTENTION ! 


NEE HERE, Friend Bee-Keeper, the best 
\O goods are none too good, and the lowest 
prices are none too low tor the present times, 
so down go the prices for 1897 on Full Line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. F 

1 defy competition in quality and workman- 
ship. Working Wax into Foundation when 
sent tome, a specialty. Write, without fail, 
for Catalog. My prices are worth looking at. 
Wax wanted at 26c cash, or 29c in_trade, de- 
livered. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 

6A8t Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers | 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market. 


Send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Golden| Texas Queens ! 


del Dr. Gallup says they are the best he 














Albi has in bis yard. 
0 | 3. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the Bee Journal. 9A26t, 





wires become straight, and the foundation 
does not hump and bulge between them. 


To-day is warm and pleasant, the sun 
shining brightly, no snow, and my bees are 
having a fine flight, and cleaning up after 
about four weeks of confinement—the long- 
est shut-in they have had, and I could not 
resist the temptation to peek into one hive 
and see what they were doing inside. 
Imagine my surprise at finding the hive 
JSull of bees, with patches of sealed brood 
nearly as large as my hand, and plenty of 
larve and eggs in three or four frames, in 
the center of the hive, and plenty of bees 
ready and willing to resent such untimely 
intrusion! 

I packt my two colonies on the summer 
stands in 1895, and they wintered so nicely 
that I tried it again last fall, as follows: 


I drove four stakes into the ground, 
about five inches from the corners of the 
hives, with the top about six inches above 
the top of the hive with one super on. Then 
I stretcht a strip of tar felt around them, 
put a piece of burlap on the section-bolders, 
and filled the super with dry leaves. and 
packt between the felt and hive. and over 
the top. with leaves, leaving them high in 
the center; and I stretchta piece of felt 
over the top, fastening it down by nailing 
strips of lath around on top of the stalks. 
I suppose chaff would do as well, but there 
is nothing in the leaves to call mice, and I 
can get any quantity of them by going into 
the timber and scooping them up. I shall 
leave them packt until the nights are 
warm, and then save ail/. to be used again. 

H. W. Conevon. 

Cass Co., Nebr., Feb. 15. 


_— — >-—_——_--- ~ 


That Utah Honey in Nebraska. 


I would like to say through the American 
Bee Journal, in answerto Mr. J. M. Young. 
on page 132, that those ‘‘bummers,’’ to 
whom he refers, paid me spot cash before 
the car of honey was loaded /ere, for that 
car of Utah honey. and a better price than 
was offered in Chicago, St. Paul or Kansas 
City. J. 8. Scorr. 
Utah Co., Utah, March 8. 


—_— 


Mild Winter—Bees All Right. 


Our winter is very mild—we have had 
almost no snow, and bees have a flight 
every few days. I think they will come 
out in good condition this spring. but the 
honey-flow does not look overly promising 
for next season. as the clover is badly 
killed. I have 60 colonies of bees, and they 
seem to be all right. Last year we had 
only about half a crop, and prices were low 
at that, with commission swindlers still 
worse than ever. I hope they will be stopt. 

I am very much pleased with the Bee 
Journal. JOHN HOFFMAN. 

Waupaca Co., Wis., Feb. 22. 








Notes from Tennessee. 


As each week passes by, I look forward 
to Thursday night, as the time when the 
Bee Journal will arrive, so rarely does it 
miss. 

The past year was not anything extra as 
ahoney-year. The only flow of much con- 
csequence was the fall flow from asters, 
which was very good. Linden made a com- 
plete miss last year.so Iam expecting a 
flow from that source the coming season. 
White clover and asters are both lagking 
well, and a better stand than is generally 
seen. The saw mills have nearly cut up all 
the large poplar timber, so we have no 
honey-flow of any account from that 
source. But poplar is just as doubtful as 
anything, at any time, and any place, for 
honey; for sometimes you will get a good 
deal of honey from it, and sometimes 
hardly anything, altho to look at the pop- 
lar bloom you can tell no difference, only 
by the working of the bees. 

I produce only extracted honey. and offer 
for sale no honey of inferior quality. I use 
my off grades for feeding purposes. So, 
after I have sold a certain man one lot of 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


is often enough to do some things if done 
properly in the first place. To builda Key- 
stone Fence is doing the thing right in the 
beginning. 25 to 58 inches high. For the 
farm, lawn, parkand cemetery. Our 
catalogue contains convincing arguments, 


KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
No. 3 Rush 8St., Peoria, Ill. 
BECSNONSSOSHSHESOSSSEOCOECCOES 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 
+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 

JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 

Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG. MONEY IN POULTRY 


hos Stock and Incubators if conducted 
according to “The Chautauqu 
 Cuide to Big Profits jum out an 
sent postpaid with our 1897 Catalogue 
for 4c to help pay postage, etc. Best eggs 
and stock cost no more if purchased of 
us, you can then sel! your product to 
lus and thousands others for high fancy prices. 


poultry, CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 
PET STOCK FARM,Box 17 KENNEDY,N.Y 
7A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Our 97 Catalog 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
it is full of information. (~~ Write for it. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


Our Prices “2Sonina at: 


NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


especially. All other Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


PAID FOR 


Casi Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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honey, and explained my guarantee of 
purity, ete., I don’t have to do so any 
more. And as a natural consequence, I 
cannot produce enough to supply my trade. 


On page 98, Mr. R. C. Aikin compares the 
cost of comb and extracted honey, and he 
says: ‘Root lists uncapping knives at 70 
cents, uncapping cans at $7, and extractors 
at various prices; also buckets, strainers,” 
etc. Well, lam inclined to think that he 
could have said: ‘‘To commence produc- 
ing extracted honey it will cost thus and 
so,’ forit takes just the same utensils to 

roduce 50 gallons of extracted honey as 
500 gallons, but of course more storage is 
needed, and more is required to harvest the 
larger amount. 

But what I mean is this: All the heaviest 
cost of producing extracted honey falls on 
the first lot, be it 50 or 500 gallons. And 
comb honey costs just the same, year after 
year, unless the price of supplies should 
vary. 

So, just taking Mr. Aikin’s statement as 
correct in the otber details (which I admit), 
it must be considered as an extra good 
article, well worth attention. 

Iam very sorry the two Unions did not 
unite, as 1am in line with the new Union’s 
work of prosecuting adulterators. 

J. A. BEARDEN. 

Lincoln Co., Tenn., March 1. 
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Apparently in Good Condition. 


l bought a colony of beesin April, 895, 
and nowlI have seven, all but one appar- 
ently in good condition. I packt them last 
fall on the summer stands for winter, and 
without any advice or special knowledge. 
I think I have them pretty secure, as a few 
days ago all but one showed up nicely while 
flying around ‘the hives. I have three 
Langstroth hives, and :the others are in the 
Hubbard hive. D. W. WILL. 

Somerset Co., Pa., Feb. 27. 
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Bees in Good Condition. 


I would not lose one copy of the Ameri- 
ee Journal. I depend upon it a great 
deal. 

My bees arein good condition, and I ex- 
pect a good crop this year. 

Rost. WILLIAMSON. 

Choctaw N., Ind. Ter., March 4. 
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Wintering Well So Far. 


My bees are wintering well, so far. I 
have lost one colony out of 102 here at 
home. Ihave not visited the other yards. 
The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor. Geo. P. TayLor. 

Wyoming Co., Pa., March 6. 


Report for 1896. 


I put 39 colonies into the cellar last fall, 
and in 1896 took about 600 pounds of ex- 
tracted and 400 pounds of comb honey from 
18 colonies, spring count. Ilike the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal very much, and would not 
like to be without it. J. H. Mier. 

Ramsey Co., Minn., March 8. 
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Taking Bees Out of Trees. 


First, prepare a carrying box of light 
wood, that will hold four or five frames. It 
should be deeper than the hive to which 
they belong, to give room for the bees. 
Allow two inches for each frame. Instead 
of rabbets for the frames to rest on, nail 
strips across the ends, with notches cut in for 
the frames to restin; nail one strip across 
the center below, notcht, for the frames to 
restin, to prevent their sagging or swinging 
about. Notch a strip to fit down on the 
frames, to be held in place by the lid when 
screwed down. 

There must be a false bottom-piece to 
each frame with strips of tin tackt onto 
each side at the end. projecting forward 14 
inch, so that it can slide up and down, and 
not swing from side to side. It must have 





California + 


[If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paver of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

a a ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 

= and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 











== of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 

-” iea. I supply Dealers as well 

as consumers. Send for cata- 
Ww. H. PUTNAM, 


logs, quotations, etc. 
River FALLS. Pierce Co., Wis. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





9’, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BreEe-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SEE THAT WINK | 


Bee - Supplies! Roor's 
) Goons at Root’s Prices. 


» Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
=) and every thing used by 
x bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 











vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

oa Ay, 100 et 8. Pouder, 
a) 2 Mass. Ave., 

“Woes POVDER'S 4p INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


WMEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMERT. MENTION THHS JOURIM. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A... Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


UNG DISEASES. 
























cal treatment, address Pas 

Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
TS 
BY STEAM— 


ATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM- 
oe = | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Ail Simple, Perfect, Sel/-Regutat- 
Jip ing. Thousands in successful 








operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher mode. 
GEO. I. &TAM 


114 to12@ 8. 6th Mt Quiney,t1L 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


*. 

"Early Italian Queens? 
Up till the middle of April at these prices: 
Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25. 

E. L. CARRINGTON, a 

5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Mention. the Americom Bee Journc. 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Mtns, Catalogue. 
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Yell, O Yell, O° VELLOWZONES 
Yellowzones for PAIN and FEVER. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
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THE RUMELY ENCINES & THRESHERS 


which represent the best of their kind. 


The engines are simple and compound, 


traction and portable. They range in horse power from 8 to 20, and are con- 
structed of the best material throughout, having in view large traction power 
easy steaming qualities, simplicity and durability. THE RU) 1ELY 
SEPARATORS combine the apron and vibrator principle in one machine, 
which produces a separation of grain not attained by other machines. They are 
fast, clean,economice threshers 1897 catalogue mailed free. Write today 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, INDIANA. 











CURRANTS 


sf | Bring Big Returns 





and cost little time and labor. Choicest and best pay-Y 
ing varieties of currants, gooseberries, and all kinds of 

small fruits at the prices of the common sorts elsewhere. 
Biggest and fullest stock of fruit and nut trees. 
Catalog describes them all and gives prices. Free. 

ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 







Moorestown, N. 70S 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COmEmATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal. 


DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH ST. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 


B's MONEY IN POULTRY 


$ OS EE EE 
OUR LARCE CUIDE for ’9/ just 

4 out. Something entirely new. 100 
ae pages. Printed in finest colored work. 
Contains everything pertaining to Poul- 
tryinfull. PRICES REDUCED on 
ist Prize Winners and Eggs. ostpaid 
Mon receipt of 15 cents, if you write now. 


V JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Jour. 
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R T'S; Get discounts on early orders 
for 1897. A. I. Root Co.’s Bee- 
G DS | Supplies alwayson hand. Bet- 
ter prepared than ever to fill oruers promptly. 
36-page Catalog free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 








JACK AT ALL TRADES. 


“A farmer should be able to construct everything 
needed on the farm’’(?) If he wants a wagon, buy a few 
tools, spokes, hubs, felloes, etc. and make it. His 
time is nothing—‘‘he can't afford to help support big 


factories."” The average farmer will advise you to 
“tell that to the marines,’’ but many of them listen to 
just such arguments on the fence question. Are 
they wise? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journa, 





Free Farm Labor Bureau. 


In order to assist the thousands of unem- 
ployed men in Chicago, the Workingmen’s 
Home, at 42 Custom House Place. has estab- 
l1ifht a Free Labor Bureau, and is prepared 
to furnish men to farmers and others in all 
parts of the country without expense to 
either. Employers applying should state 
definitely as to the kind of work, wages to be 
paid, and if railway fare will be advanced, 


LABOR BUREAU, WORKINGMEN’S HOME, 
42 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 





an opening in the side, 3x5 inches, covered 
with wire cloth for ventilation. 


Open the tree on the top over the bees, so 
as to expose all thecombs. Take out the 
combs and fit suitable ones into the frames, 
and tie them with corset braid tight enough 
to draw the false or sliding bottom lath up 
beneath close. Use two strings to each 
comb at least. When all the combs are out 
of the tree, and all suitable ones in the 
frames, set the box so that the bees can 
enter easily. Gather up a few handfuls 
and dump them into the box before screw- 
ing the top on, and with a feather anda 
little smoke drive the rest toward the en- 
trance. When all are in, close the en- 
trance. 

Transfer the frames to the hive, when 
you get bome, put on the cover and dump 
the bees out of the carrieron a sheet so 
they can goin. When the combs are well 
sealed to the frames, remove the braid and 
false bottom lath, and examine for the 
queen. A. E. Tayior. 

Cumberland Co., Pa. 


MA he MB i BR Ml OR 


That Evergreen Specialist—D. Hill, of 
Dundee, Iil.—has issued a 32-page price-list 
of Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Ornaments, etc. 
Besides this, there are carefully prepared 
directions and instructions for handling, 
planting and caring for evergreens, gained by 
30 years’ experience, which are worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to every planter. 

On a supplement there is a short essay 
taken from the lowa State Horticultural Re- 
port for 1897. which gives the history ofa 





“Noble Evergreen Grove” of 500 Scotch 
pines seven years after planting. The owner 
vaiues it at $1,000, and others say good things 
about such groves. Every farm owner seek- 
ing the best happiness as well as protection 
for winter and summer should read this 
essay. 

To cap the climax, however. there are 
offered 50 of the greatest bargains ever 
offered in this country. For $1.00, one can 
have laid down at his door by mail, from 20 to 
100 of almost any variety of evergreens that 
will grow in America; 50 to 100 of nearly 
any of the forest trees; 12 best apple trees; 
12 to 20 grapevines, and samples of nearly 
everything. Then for $5.00 to $10.00 one can 
have by freight, prepaid, almost any size or 
number of the beautiful, rare, or useful ever- 
greens. But why enumerate more, when the 
nurseries are complete, and a postal card will 
bring tull and free information? Address, 
D. Hitt, Dundee, IIL, mentioning that you 
saw his advertisement in the American Bee 
Journal, 





600,000 new GEM 
OFFER customers. COLLECTION 


6 PKGS. Siaisicscon* postal tor 10 CTS. 


NOTE THE VARIETIES:—Poppy, 50 newest 
colors; Verbena, 15 best varieties, Codetia, 20 
sorts; Candytuft, 10 shades, Sweet Peas, 2 
new kinds and Mignonette, 10 elegant varieties 





A. B. Webb, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: The collect. 


ion of seeds grew and blossomed beautifully.” 


WRITE TO-DAY; MENTION THIS PAPER and receive 
New, Instructive and Beautiful Seed amd Plant Book, 


»\AW.BUCKBEF/ . 
P. O. Box 537 

ROCKFORD SEED FARMS\ 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


TO REDUCE STOCK ! 
5 per cent. Off 


On all Kinds of Supplies 


During March. 


= Orders amounting to $5 or more will be 
delivered f. o. b. cars Springfield, Ills. 


W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ills. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 
Mention the American Bee Jourua, 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace'Gataiog’ tor i807. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


Md » into Founda- ; 
Working Wax tice sorcisn A Specialty. 
Ge Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


My first carload of Goods from The A. I. 
Root Co. has arrived, and lam in shape to 
fill all orders promptly at their catalog prices, 
Send for = 36 page catalog; also list of 
Goods you will need, and I will make you spe- 
cial prices on early orders. 


GEO. E. HILTON, 
9D9t FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journos. 
FOR SAL At Beeville, Tex.—200 Colo- 

nies of first-class italian Bees. 


$600 cash, to close out. Address, 
10A4 S.A. LEEDS, Avery Island, La. 


* TO BE HUNG! * 


OuR SHINGLE is now hung out, notifying 
the public that we are ain ready to shi 
Queens. Having greatly enlarged our facil- 
ities, can fill orders by return mail. 














Golden Beauties,3 Band Italians 
Also Silver-Gray Carniolan. 
Warranted Queen, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Make 
Money Orders payable at Caldwell, Tex. Send 

for Catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Address, C. B. BANKSTON, 

11Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX, 
Mention the American Bee Jouwprnah 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


POLO PRLS IR AVAL OCLC A I Nal Wal et VAS 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as pose!bdle, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AILI sections to be well filled; combs 
straigbt, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

ln addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


RL OLLI A OA LALLA NANA at 


Chicago, Il1l,, Mar, 9.—Fancy white, 11@ 
12¢c.; No. 1, 10c.: fancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 7c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c.; No. 1, 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 4@5c. 
Beeswax, 25@27c. 

For all bee-product, with exception of bees- 
wax, there is a slow demand, with ample 
stocks. 


Albany, N. ¥., Mar. 6,—Fancy white, 12- 
13¢.; Na, 1, 11-12¢c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No.1, 
6-7c.; Extracted, white, 5%-6c.; dark, 4-5c. 

The honey market is very quiet and stock 
moving very slowly, even at rednced prices. 
White clover is not plentiful. Extracted is 
moving very slowly, but we hope for an im- 
proved demand soon. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 20.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 13 - 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20,—Fancy white, 

14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@25c. 
There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy comb. 12@ 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 24.—White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 5-7c, Extracted, white, 
5-5ec.; light amber, 4-4%c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%c.; dark tule, 2X%c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-26c. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 2.—Fancy white 
comb, 12-lLéc ; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


New York, N. ¥ , Feb, 20.—There has been 
a little better demand for comb honey during 
the last two weeks. Prices, however, will not 
improve. as the season is too far advanced 
and plenty of stock laying on the market. 
We have a good demand for extracted buck- 
wheat, candied, and bee-keepers having their 
crop on hand yet, should vow market it. 


Beeswax is quiet at 26 28c., according to 
quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 9.— Demand is 
slo - for extracted and comb honey. We quote 
comb honey at 10@13c.; extracted, 3%@6c. 
Dark comb seems to be an unsalable article 
at this time of the year. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 10.—No.1 white’ 
12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.: No. 1 amber. 
10@11¢.; fancy dark, §@10c.; No. 1 dark, 8@ 
%c,; Extracted, white, 5@ 5%c.; amber, 44%@ 
oc.; dark, 4@4%ec. Beeswax, 25c. 


Detroit, Mich., Mar. 12.—No. 1 and fancy 
white comb, 11-lzc.; other brands, 7-10c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; amber and dark, 
4-5e. Beeswax, 24-25¢., 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@l11c.; fancy 
amber. 9@i0c.; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7e. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Mar. 5.—Demand a little 
better, but 10c. continues the prevailing 
price for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. Occa- 
sionally llc., perhaps, in a peddling way, 
Other grades range from 8@é4c., as to kind 
and quality, etc. Extracted, 4@5c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
Chicago, fils. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. We 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
Kansas City, “lo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
. Hamiliton, Lis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrROs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WeEstcoTtT Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
RK. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
CHAS. McCuLuLocn & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
by freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 

5b 10b 25b 50b 
Alsike Clover......8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover (white) .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover....... .90 
Alfalfa Clover..... .60 d y 
Orimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


invested in a postal card 

will get ~y large Cata- 

|] log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 


want. and get price. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURN. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Oo. N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Doctor’s Hints 


100 State Street, *, CHICAGO, ILL. 


eighteen ain et hel ee et de i el ek ial 
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Measles.—Very little is required in 
these cases if the patient is kept in a mod- 
erately warm room. The greatest danger 
results from exposure to colds, when the dis- 
ease is apt to attack the lungs, eventuating 
in pneumonia. It bas in rare cases so 
affected the kidneys as to lay the founda- 
tion for Bright’s disease. Plenty of warm 
drinks and gruels are safegards in measles. 





Sore Throats are common at this 
season, but should be given prompt and 
careful attention, not so much for the pres- 
ent conditions as in anticipation of the 
aggravated results which are likely to 
occur if neglected. Camphorated ointment 
—before referred to in this column—is an 
excellent application outside the throat, 

rotected by a substantial linen bandage. 

t should be kept on until well. If fever 
exists, a drop of tincture of aconite every 
hour will relieve it. A gargle of one tea- 
spoonful of soda, six of honey, and a quart 
of water—a mouthful used every hour— 
affords quick relief. 

Well, 1 suppose it is not always conven- 
ient to obtain the remedies prescribed, 
simple as they are, but if every home kept 
a family case of medicine—such, for in- 
stance, as the publishers of this paper will 
send you a description of upon request— 
you would then have no trouble. 


Bed-W etting.—I have received many 
letters from anxious mothers regarding 
this unfortunate habit afflicting their chil- 
dren. I say to them, don’t worry; much 
less make insinuating and cruel remarks to 
the little ones regarding it. They cannot 
help it. What you consider laziness on 
their part is a form of nervousness they 
cannot overcome until the system matures. 
Medicines are generally worse than useless. 
Simply bear their troubles patiently—yes, 
comfort and console them. A mother’s kiss 
is vastly more effective than a lot of scold- 
ing. 

Rheumatism.—The kind of rainy, 
foggy weather that bas recently prevailed 
is likely to make itself felt in the joints and 
muscles of the middle-aged. Where one 
can do it, the hugging of a hot stove is one 
of the best remedies. Warmth is absolutely 
essential—the more intense the heat the 
better. 

A few drops of bryonia every hour or 
two belps mightily to keep down the sharp 
pains that often attends the stiffness of the 
joints. 


Earache, too, is likely to attack the 
younger members of the family from the 
same cause. A little camphorated ointment 
melted ina teaspoon and pourei into the 
ear pretty warm, soon lets the child into 
happy slumbers. Dr. Perro. 





FOR SALE ! 
. 
40 acres of land suitable for the growing of 
oranges, lemons or olives; situated in San 
Diego Co., Calif., with a well-equipt apiary of 
120 colonies of bees in good contition; 3- 
room house, with good water. Apiary pro- 
duced over five tons of fine comb honey from 
90 colonies of bees in 1895. Price. 82.000. 


Address, Dr. P. J. PARKER, 
11A3t 955 5th St... SAN Dreco, CALIF. 


Venton the American Bee Journal. 


k l A Choice Lot of thor 
Coc ere ~ o’bred 8. C. Brown Leg 
borns, $1.25 each. Eggs from same breed in 
season $1.25 for15. Also PLANTS—Straw- 





berry, Red and Black Cap Raspberry. 

Will stuff and mount birds and animals to 
order. Price for small birds and animals 60 
cts., and upward according to size. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
7Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 
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—A Copy of— 
F A i ‘ Nuccessfal Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 


SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee sournea 


The® Danzenbaker® Hive 


Has valuable features 
possest by no other, and 
is surely winning its 
way; was awarded a 
Special Diploma, and 
lst Premium for COMB 
HONEY, at Mich. State Fair, 1896 

Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 














I ARLSE 


rro aay ’ the readere 


BEE JO OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sei! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 

i897, at the following 
prices’: 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 pa queens 550 
12 sa! a 1000 
1 tested een... $150 

ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 21.0 
8 “ Queens 400 
Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

e@ Circular free, giving ful) particulars regarc- 
ing the —— each class of Queens. 

ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t FORODINO, yond Co., N. Y. 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “* Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save you lotsof money and bad 
words. Send for Circular. 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smokers and Knives. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich, 


5Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


STRICTLY PURE 


'T BEESWAX 1T 


Bee-Keepers and Accumulators in the U.S., 
ATTENTION ! 
It may be of advantage to you communicate 
with usif you have Pure Yeliow Beeswax for 
sale. Noimpure wanted. We are buyers. 
Address, BARGET & HEID, 
8 S. William St., - New York, N. Y. 
emtiom the Amertian Bee Journal, S8A4t 











March 18, 1897. 
20th 


eer Dadant's Foundation {ex 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousands 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 





Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Weil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


4:SECTIONS 4: ee 


\-— > 














Our business is making Sections. We are — in ~ basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 


No. 1 Snow-White. No. 1 Cream. 

CC? Sor... ...... mealies $1.25 | en IE TERR Ry tee $1.00 
PA TO sca s.c > pees 2.50 RO ad +. oder coheed 2.00 
S000 Ser.........ameecaies O95. - | Qe... i cccccec es: 3.75 
BouO TOf.,..... cae ee 6.75 OS oe ae eae 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6ABSt MARSHFIELD MFG. Cco., Marshfield, Wis. 


ROOTS GOODS | #8 


(@~ Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Roat’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Now. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 
are simply ‘‘out of sight.” Acknowledged by al] who have seen them to be 





a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


“22%, Comb E'oundation 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you 





can read your name through it. Process and machinery pat- 


ented Dec. 8, 1896. Samples of the New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





